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COURIER-NEWS PRINT. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Plainfield, N. J., Sept. 1st, 1899. 
To the Citizens and Taxpayers: 


We present herewith, for your careful inspection, our 
Financial Statement and Superintendent’s Report for the 
fiscal year just closed. 

The past year has been one of progress and assuredly 
one of growth; in fact this is a condition that seems to 
compel constant attention; no sooner is the pressure re- 
lieved in one direction than urgent demands manifest them- 
selves elsewhere, and it has become a difficult matter to 
keep pace with requirements for additional accommoda- 
tions. | 

There is not a vacant class room in any of our build- 
ings, except in the new Lincoln Building on Berckman 
street. 

In the old church building on Madison avenue (rented 
by the Board as a temporary expedient) there are now eight 
classes and there are no further opportunities for expan- 
sion, except by renting other rooms outside. 

With these facts confronting us, we feel that we must 
soon take such steps as may be necessary to meet, not only 
the prospective growth, but also to properly care for the 
actual present membership of our schools now housed in 
temporary quarters. ; 

Other suburban cities, recognizing the desirability of 
first-class schools, are rapidly coming to the front with ac- 
commodations and facilities, which excel those which Plain- 
field can offer, and if we desire to keep our position in mat- 
ters of public education, we, too, must keep abreast of the 
times. 
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Jersey City and Trenton are now preparing to build 
modern High School buildings; Newark has just finished 
one, while Montclair and East Orange have for several 
years been occupying modern structures costing about 
$100,000. 

Of the present necessity for such a building in Plain- 
field, there can be no doubt, and we trust that the way may 
soon be provided by which it will be obtained. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Board, 

FRED Ce LOUNSB@ Rae 
Secretary. 
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1809. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN B. PRrosasco, M. D., 3 . “ President 
FRED C. LOUNSBURY, - : : : - Secretary 
PRANK. | GUARK j6% - . = = : 2 Clerk 
MEMBERS. 


Term Exptres 


JOHN B. Prosasco, M. D., 175 East Front St. - 1899 


CHARLES b. ABBOTT, - - f9660.Central Ave.>-)-)1900 
FRED C. LOUNSBURY, - 129 Plainfield:Ave. - Igo 
IePANDER ING@ILOVELL,.9— “212 Crescent*Ave. = - 1902 


meV. uw M. RY RICHARDS, 534 Bast Front St. =. 1903 


HENRY M. Maxson, 
Supervising Principal and Superintendent of Schools. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
8.30 a. m.,—9 4. m. on School Days. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1899. 


Teachers and Text Books: 
J. B..-PROBASCO, “ W. R. RICHARDS, 7 Cor ABB ies 


Books, Stationery and Supplies : 
W.R. RIcHARDS, F.C. LOUNSBURY, J. B. PROBASCO 
Buildings and Repairs : | 
F. C..LOUNSBURY, . J. B. PROBASCO,, - LEN: Lovers 
Finance: ? 
L. N. LOVELL, C. F. ABBOTT, F. C. LOUNSBURY 
fuel: 
C. F. ABBOTT, L. N. LOVELL, W. R. RICHARDS 


ELECTION OF TRUSTEES. 


One each year for term of five years. Election held 
on the day of regular municipal election in December, at 
usual polling places. 


ELECTION’ OF (OP BFICERS: 


At the regular monthly meeting in January of each 
year. 


TUITION FEE FOR NON-RESIDENTS. 


Pupils residing outside of the city limits are admitted 
to the Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will 
permit, upon payment of the following tuition fees: 


High School, per quarter (ten weeks).... $12 00 
Grammar School, per quarter (ten weeks). 9 oo 
Primary School, per quarter (ten weeks).. 6 00 
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BOARD MEETINGS. 


Stated meetings of the Board, First Monday of each month 
at 7:45 P. M. Rooms, High School Building. 
Bill Nights, First Monday of each month. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


Office of Superintendent, High School Building, West 
Fifth Street and Arlington Avenue. 


Office Hours:—8:30 to 9:00 A. M. on School Days. 


SGHO@IZ SESSIONS: 


Meee SCHOO. ss hts Prom o2207 tain to, PeO008b, MM: 
Grammar Dep’t..9:00 A. M. to 12 M.; 1:30 to 3:15 P. M. 
Primary Dep’t..9:00 to 11:45 A. M.; 1:30 to 3:00 P. M. 


Grammar and Primary Departments. 


On one-session days. Hours from 9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M. 


SO trO@ LeC AIH N DAR. 1890-1900: 


FALL TERM— 
_ Begins September 12, 1899 ; closes December 22, 1899. 


WINTER TERM— 
Begins January 2, 1900; closes March 23, 1900. 


SPRING TERM— 
Begins April 2, 1900 ; closes June 21, 1900. 


FALL TERM— 
Begins September 11, 1900, closes December 21, 1900. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. | 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
AUGUST 31, 1899. 


REGELE IS 

Sept. 1, 1898, balance from Aug. 31, | 

TSO Rec) Meera tree oat eee $961 53 
Due from the Lincoln School Build- ; 

ino ACCOUNT Men) wees eaters 2,782 50 

$3,744 03 

District tax received from the Collec- 

tor of the city: 
Arrears) fonitheryeatrio7O ne ee 5072 
Arrears for, thesyearato77cn eer ie 4 30 
Arrears fon thesyears 1676. eee 2 58 
Arrears Aon thesyedteiooe cin eee 2020 
Arrears for the year 1889... ...16..-.% IO 53 
Attears forsthesyear<1S00.a5 aces 44122200 
ATTEATS MOLE ON VeALal OO Laeein ee Ba42 
Arrears forthe wy canerao2tner ater 275 
Arrears forsihesvedtatooe wie. ane 2024 
Arrears or (theuyeatl S04. a ee 50 68 
Atrears fonihenyeat sl50 5 in ee aie 122 48 
Arrears forpinesyeatal OOO we ure as 908 89 
Arrears iorathegy cateLoop nee 3,739 59 

4,859 98 
Gurréenteyear I SOker se cn ee 42,036 50 
46,896 48 
Interest on arrears of tax.... 746 92 
$47,643 40 
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State tax received through the City 


Treasurer: 
State Appropriation 1898-’99 ...... $1,443 89 
rst A XT SOD OO" 4 Sihsis site ence, pee 18,506 46 
State Tax, 10 per cent., 1898-’99.... 1,628 36 


OCR TTONIET CSIC TICS ite fisec oration Stes hw esa Site's 
Sener onnes asa MOOKS, €tC.cc4 . he alele eats es 
ETS OE ORR ase AE Sits a a ara ea 


$78,440 85 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Salaries— tet 

“VERA IRAMCD, Teak aa. aio bat Aare nani Aoi $44,174 85 
Pler eam ANILOrse wilecs tet ia aud x at 5,626 65 
49,801 50 
SER Se A ee iar v LO a ee 2027.10 
eed, Piectric light... 0k 148 16 
Running school expenses ..... Peenen es 
Pr eeTopenye SUD DHES 4. tgs. chee. bee $400 80 
1 PTAA EARS ea ot a lle A ae 378 85 
EER eMC eet Se hrk es nk oo) ed os 2a Ire 7.5 
RPeiietioe te UmMeralOue vos. wesc g's ete 169 80 

Inhabitants of the City of Plainfield, 

percentage proportion for the 

assessing and collecting of 
SOLO AB ase Oe ae ie ee op 819 84 
Peet See mete ee ate Tht elt ates 1,687 70 
‘athe Ra yer aM Ss 6 26 ey te aR Ra I,O5I 52 
CSD S02) STRESS. 9 ae Ale en ipa 859 8&9 
RTP TS) «en GOK Bag toe en 4,229 29 
PIGCOUMMLMLOLCS UM rer. ei fuss s'eve 3 eos 595 84 

Rental of Whittier and Rogers build- 
TUES EG ag Sea epee ee ee ila 620 00 
Pexmtccumande Ue ToIOnty. t: stauis ao 85 48 


PEIN OVIROM ASICS CLOUT. sybee cesses. I10 OO 


21, 57007 k 


1,498 20 
75 47 
3,700 00 
201 04 


51,986 84 
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‘Velephones-senvicemerian ane) arene vere 154 15 
Waters erviGe siete. eur tee 557 50 
Bindine /DOOKSaaa sient: pane eres 69 56 
Medicaliinsnectots se acmnient: cadens ok 404 90 
—__—_—_—_— 12,426 87 
Interest, ons lndebtednessun grannies $3,245 00 
Rayimentvonaindeptecticss sapien ae, 4,000 00 
7245 00 
LAbrary “accOuntin: puree rosie vers eateries aren Coe 152 65 
Text books and?schoolisupplies’:?eqaeed 35237 ae 
75,048 51 


Sept. 1, 1899— 
Cash balance in First National Bank 501 o9 
Cash balance in City National Bank 108 75 


$609 84 
Due from Lincoln School Building 
ANCCOUNE Went rss praevia he ie ee 2,782 50 
3392 34 


$78,440 85 


Scpt. 1, 1899, balance from Aug. 31, 1899— 
Generalsaccount ocr eter ate 335340057 
Labraryeaccountw sy obese 50 77 

eo oe 
Respectfully submitted, 
J? BARROBASGO: 
President. 
FRED CG. LOUNSBURY: 
Secretary. 
Wie Re RUG Asie: 
Le Ni LOVEE: 
Auditing Committee. 


SUPERINTENDENT?’S REPORT. 


Gentlemen of the School Board: 


In making my report of our schools for the past year, 
{ can do but little more than record a year of successful 
work and substantial growth, without any marked de- 
partures from our accustomed methods. 


The general statistics are as follows: 
Number of pupils between five and eighteen years 
of age, as shown by the Census of May, 


BOLE gira OR ee ys SP aaa ge Pa 3380 
ie FeVees Meaty ioe, asia ge BOS OO. ie shee. 2453 
Average Membership .. Pe Sie Nia tea 2016 
Average Attendance ... Ah: SBROaK gees Ui ide: 1784 


Our membership shows an increase over that of the 
preceding year, but, as it was anticipated, the growth was 
easily cared for. We may esteem ourselves fortunate 
in not having to turn children from our school room doors, 
because of lack of room. 

As in previous years, there has been constant study 
to perfect the hygienic conditions that surround the pupil 
in his school life. The plan, inaugurated last year, of 
employing two school physicians, has been continued with 
increasing satisfaction. It ensures the frequent examina- 
tion of our schools by the trained eye of an expert; it also 
affords the teacher the means of securing prompt medical 
advice in suspected cases of disease or physical defect, and 
thereby avoids unnecessarily alarming parents, and also 
often prevents parental neglect. When several cases of 
any contagious disease develop in one school, the school 
physician makes a special inspection of the children, and 
provides for disinfection of the building, and whatever pre- 
cautions are necessary to prevent the spread of the disease 
among the children. | 

The plan of having no recess has been in force during 
the year in all the grades except the two lowest. The 
morning session has been shortened fifteen minutes, and 
it is also broken by a short rest period, or a calisthenic 
drill. The removal of the rough hurly-burly of the recess 
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period has made our discipline easier, and has made the 
schools more popular with the classes that usually send 
their children to private schools. The few complaints that 
have come from parents regarding children unwisely kept 
in, have generally been found to be based on misunder- 
standing or misrepresentation by the children, the plan be- 
ing generally carried out judiciously. 

The one-session plan has now extended to include the 
three grades next below the High School. In these grades, 
where there is much home studying to be done, we find 
the new plan has proved its value in the increased excel- 
lence of the classes promoted at the end of the year. It has 
created a deeper interest in the work, and better habits of 
study, which will, I think, result in their remaining longer 
in the High School, when they are promoted to it. In 
the highest class in the Whittier School, the majority of 
the pupils were advanced more rapidly, and enabled to save 
a year in their preparation for the High School. This is 
the third class that we have advanced in this manner, class- 
ing the stronger pupils together, and arranging the work 
so that three years’ work can be done in two years’ time, 
and the pupils so advanced have in nearly all cases not 
only held their places, but ranked high in the High School 
class they entered. 

In the work of the school room, perhaps the most ad- 
vance has been made in the subject of Language and Lit- 
erature. Observation seems to show that these subjects, 
in themselves thé most fruitful in culture and character 
training, are in most schools unsatisfactorily taught and 
tne last to be developed in the curriculum. In the higher 
grades we are trying to substitute for the old time Reading, 
a careful, sympathetic study of real Literature, carrying 
along with it systematic practice in the use.of language to. 
express thought, and the regular committing to memory 
of classic poems and choice selections. 

Among the most enthusiastic recitations of the year 
were those of grammar classes engaged in the close study 
of “The Merchant of Venice,” and in the study of what we © 
call “The Cycle of the Holy Grail,” beginning with the 
Welsh tales of Arthur’s Round Table, and running up 
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through the German Parsival and Tennyson’s “Idylls of 
the King,” to Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

We aim to create an appreciation and taste for the best 
literature, and lay the foundation for solid, critical work 
in English in the High School. 

The chief innovation of the year was the inauguration 
of Graduating Exercises for the classes finishing the work 
of the grades. It seemed that pupils who had successfully 
finished the work of the nine grades should receive some 
recognition of it, and it was thought that granting a diplo- 
ma would hold some pupils who would otherwise drop out 
earlier and would add to the earnestness of those that do not 
intend to enter the High School.. Graduation exercises 
were arranged for the afternoon of Wednesday of Com- 
mencement Week, and diplomas were given to fifty-four 
pupils, forty-eight of whom expect to enter the High 
School. The exercises were a pleasant feature of the clos- 
ing year and proved to be gratifying both to parents and 
pupils. 

At the invitation of the Monday Afternoon Club I ap- 
peared before them at one of their meetings and gave them 
an address on “Our Public Schools.” As the address 
was prepared especially for parents and contains much in- 
formation regarding the aims and needs of our schools, 
which should be of interest and value to all the patrons of 
the schools, it has seemed to me wise to shorten my regular 
report of the year’s work, and include this address as a part 
of the published report. 

Huxley says that the true system of education is an 
educational ladder with its foot in the gutter, and its top 
in the University, every single rung and step complete, and 
within the reach of every climber. By greater subdivision 
of the grades, by frequent promotion at irregular intervals, 
by bringing the elements of High School studies down into 
the grades, by making the High School subjects largely 
elective, by these and in many other ways, we are striving 
to make it possible for the child to advance regularly, ac- 
cording to his individual mental power, from the Kinder- 
garten to the High School. 

7 - Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY M. MAXSON. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Address before the Monday Afternoon Club). 


bd 


“For the radical betterment of humanity,” says Dr. 
Andrews, “there is more to be hoped from the public school 
system, duly improved and administered, than from any 
other agency.’ 

The child of to-day is the citizen of. to-morrow, and the 
citizen of to-morrow holds the destinies of the nation in 
his grasp. The school, therefore, which receives the child 
of to-day that it may mold him into the true citizen of to- 
morrow, is a vital interest, and the question as to how 
your own schools are doing this work, the discussion of 
ways and means to improve their efficiency, is of transcen- 
dent importance to every woman in Plainfield. 

You send your child to the teacher to be educated. 
What is education? My answer to that question will give 
you the key-note of my whole administration, the guiding 
principle that I try to impress upon every teacher on my 
force, the plumb line by which we try to build the beautiful 
structure of manhood and womanhood in our pupils. 

The child has a threefold nature—physical, intellectual 
and spiritual, and al! of these natures should be educateéd. 
Most schools have given attention to only one, the intel- 
lectual. These types or special activities are given the 
child by the Creator as instruments with which he may 
work out his own destiny. The first aim in education, there- 
fore, is to develop these three types toward perfection, that 
the child may be better able to shape his destiny with the 
highest success. The child is placed here to be happy; a sec- 
ond aim of education is, therefore, to develop these three na- 
tures in such a way that they may become instruments of 
happiness. But man was not intended to live alone, his nat- 
ural instinct is to be a man among men; the third aim of 
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education is, therefore, to train the three types so as to fit 
the child for the best performance of his social duties. 

Such an education, when carried to its ideal end, as 
described by Huxley, will produce a man with a body that 
is the prompt, easy, efficient servant of his will, with an in- 
tellect stored with a knowledge of Nature’s secrets and 
laws, clear and logical, able to turn to any kind of work, 
and with a soul that has subdued its passions, that thrills 
with love for all beauty, with hate for all vileness, that 
recognizes that true living is really giving. 

Taking this as the aim, how is the work being carried 
out in the Plainfield schools? Your boy is really three 
boys in one—a physical boy, an intellectual boy, and a mor- 
al boy. From time immemorial, we have sent these three 
boys to school, but the schoolmaster has devoted himself 
to the training of only one of the three, the intellectual 
boy. The result has been great loss to humanity. 

In our consideration, we will look first at the physical 
boy. “A sound mind in a sound body” is the plain state- 
ment of a truth as old as mankind. If we send a child to 
school, common sense should lead us to make the physical 
conditions as perfect as possible, and I hold that when 
once it is proved that health or morals demand certain 
things, supplying them ought not to be a question of ex- 
pense,—they must be supplied. Of what good is it for a city 
to have well paved streets if it have not worthy citizens to 
ride over them? How does it profit you and me to gather 
money and lands, if we do not raise up children able to get 
the most out of them? 

The most important of the physical conditions is the 
schoolhouse itself. People have been wont to judge the 
school building chiefly from its exterior.’ Really, it should 
be judged from its interior. The main essentials in a 
school building are air space, lighting, ventilation and 
heating, and among experts there are general laws govern- 
ing each of these essentials. 

We have one building, the Lincoln, that meets these 
requirements well. In some particulars, notably venti- 
lation, our older buildings come short, but we are each 
year bringing them closer to the true standards. Even 
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in the location of buildings, it is possible to formulate a 
policy that shall conserve the interests of the child. I be- 
lieve in comparatively small buildings for the younger chil- 
dren. The moral and physical life of the child is better in 
such buildings, and the school atmosphere is more home- 
like. These buildings should, if possible, be so distributed 
that the child will find one quite near his home in the first 
few years of his school life. From the primary he may pass 
to a building having higher grades, that receives the pupils 
from several of these home schools; and finally from all the 
higher grades he passes to the central High School. 

Aside from the buildings, we have done much to sup- 
ply perfect hygienic conditions. All our new desks are 
single, for one pupil only, thus avoiding personal con- 
tact of the children, and adjustable to the size of the pupil. 
A’s fast as is practicable the older double desks are being 
replaced by the new form. In place of the old tin cup, 
loaded with microbes, the pupils now drink from a running 
stream of water. Instead of sixty or more pupils in a room, 
we now try to have forty or less. In the December vacation, 
all the floors and wainscotings of each building were wash- 
ed with a disinfectant, and the operation will be repeated as 
frequently as circumstances require. Finally, each school 
is under the constant care of a physician, who has already 
examined all the children as to eyesight, hearing, throat 
and skin, discovering many cases of defective or diseased 
condition that were unsuspected by the parents. These 
physicians carefully examine each child showing symptoms 
of disease, and whenever there are several cases of con- 
tagious disease among children from the same school, a 
special examination of the whole school is made. 

But it is not enough to keep the body from becom- 
ing diseased; we ought to provide means to train and 
strengthen it. I look forward to the time when we 
‘can employ a trained specialist, who shall arrange and di- 
rect a ten or fifteen minute drill for body building in every 
one of the grades, and who shall preside over a well-equip- 
ped gymnasium, in which the boys and the girls in the High 
School shall have their bodies trained to become perfect in- 
struments,—strong, healthy and promptly obedient to the 
will. 
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Now, let us look at the second boy, the intellectual 
boy, the one to which the old school gave sole attention. 
The new school makes the mind the main object of its at- 
tention, but not the sole object. If you were to take in the 
whole spirit of the new school, you would find that while 
it deals with the same subjects as the old, it puts the empha- 
sis in a different place. The old school taught the child 
in order that he might acquire knowledge; the new strives 
to so teach him that the act of acquiring shall 
be more valuable than the knowledge itself. With the old, 
the end sought was knowledge; with the new, it is power, 
—power to think, power to do, power to enjoy. ‘The as- 
pirations of the new school are much higher, the field it 
strives to cover vastly wider, but I do not hesitate to assert 
that in the mere matter of acquisition itself, it does as much 
as the old in its narrower field. : 

If you were to study our schools, the first question you 
would ask would be about the grading. We divide the 
work below the High School into nine years or grades, 
receiving the child at about the age of five years. While nine 
years is the nominal time required to cover this course, it 
is possible for children in good health, by regular attend- 
ance and faithful work, to do it in eight years, or seven, 
and occasionally in six. We are studying each year to 
make this shortening easier and more sure, and to make 
the grading more flexible and more closely adapted to the 
needs of each child. . 

Below these nine grades we put the Kindergarten, to 
receive the child at about the age of four. This does not 
really prolong the course, as might at first seem to be the 
case. It serves ordinarily to brighten and train the child. 
so that succeeding grades may be done in a shorter time; 
each of our primaries now has a Kindergarten, and ours 
is one of the few cities of which this can be said; that is, 
that every child can attend the Kindergarten if his parents 
so desire. 

If there were no kindergartens I should not advise | 
sending a child to school earlier than the age of six. Where. 
there is a kindergarten, with session of only a half day, I 
advise sending the child at the age of four unless he is lack- 
ing in physical strength. 
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Above the grades, we place the High School, with a 
four years’ course, that is sometimes done in three years by 
exceptional pupils. The aim of the High School is three- 
fold. Our first aim is to give a good general education 
to children for whom the High School is the last step in 
education, and in this we can give grand opportunities to 
those that wish to use them. Our second aim is to fit our 
children for higher institutions of learning, and we will 
‘agree to fit boys and girls for any college in the country, 
provided they bring with them a fair amount of brains and - 
a desire to work. We also furnish a course that will fit 
boys and girls for office positions, where they may earn 
their living immediately after graduation. 

Here in Plainfield, it is occasionally questioned wheth- 
er we should have a free High School. If the question be 
one of right, I simply say that the same right that gives 
the power to support lower schools gives the power to sup- 
port higher. It is merely a question of degree, and there 
is no doubt but that the state gets as large a return for the 
money spent on the High School, as for that spent on the 
lower schools. To say nothing of the education which 
the Plainfield High School has given your children, I be- 
lieve that it has conferred immeasurable material benefit 
upon the city by the widespread reputation it has given it, 
and the increased desirability it has given the city as a 
place of residence. _ This is brought to my attention every 
year as new pupils come to our schools and say their par- 
ents have selected Plainfield as a place of residence, be- 
cause of the school. 

If it is a matter of desirability, I say again, there can 
be no question as to the support of a free High School. 
‘The whole history of education has been a movement from 
the top downward. The college was developed before 
‘common schools, and the High School is but the connect- 
ing link. ©A common school system without a High 
School, lacks a most important element. It has no aim, 
it leads nowhere, the pupils have nothing to look forward 
to, nothing to draw them on and stimulate their efforts. 
‘The better the High School, the better the lower school. 

If the question of expediency be raised, I simply say 
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that the trend of the times is all toward more High Schools 
and better ones. Thirty years ago there were three High 
Schools in our State, and weak ones at that; now there 
are many times that number, and thirteen thousand chil- 
dren are reaping the benefits as pupils in them. We can- 
not stop the movement, if we would. Reforms do not move 
backward, and our only choice is to guide the movement, 
or be left behind. The great glory of American life as 
contrasted with that in the Old World, is that with us, no 
matter where or under what conditions a child is born, if 
he has ability, that ability will have opportunity for de- 
velopment, and our history shows infinite gain of talent in 
professional and business life that would have been lost 
under the Old World conditions of life that hold a child 
to the social class in which he is born. 

One of the great instruments in this development is 
the school. The aristocracy have long recognized the 
value of higher education for their children; the laboring 
classes are now recognizing that it is also good for their 
children and the “people’s college,’ the High School, is 
growing in a remarkable degree. Conservatives may re- 
sist the current for a time but it will prevail in the end as 
all movements prevail that are desired by the people. 

But the new school holds that it is not enough to 
teach the child to think. We must give him power to ex- 
ecute, to do. This has created the new study, Manual 
Training. I cannot stop to exploit the subject; I simply 
quote the saying of Froude that “Learning the three R.s 
unaccompanied by industrial training, is sure to bring about 
a fourth R., rascality.’” The day must surely come when 
there shall be a course of industrial or manual work, be- 
ginning in the primary school, running up through the 
grades, and culminating in a Manual Training High 
School. But that too, alas, must wait for the new High 
School building, unless some benefactor should arise and 
start the work at private expense. With manual training,. 
should go the domestic sciences,—cooking, sewing and 
sanitation. At present our schools have touched nothing 
in this wide field of hand training, except Industrial Art, 
which is doing much good, but, of course, falls short of 
what we should have. 
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With thinking and doing, there should go enjoying— 
the Aesthetic side of education, of which the old school 
knew nothing. The first step is the cultivation of the 
imagination, that which we used to think should be smoth- 
ered instead of cultivated. For this, we begin in the Pri- 
mary with story telling, using the myths and legends of 
the childhood of the nations, and follow it up in the higher 
grades with the study of poetry and the world’s literary 
masterpieces. A second step is training in Art. This 
is represented in our schools by drawing, beginning with 
simple pencil work in the Primary, and ending with color 
work in the High School. Art first came into the schools 
in the form of drawing from the flat, copying, and many 
schools have not yet gone beyond that stage. Copying 
can do little to develop artistic sense. Our plan is to dis- 
card it, and draw direct from the object itself. The ideal, 
when we attain it, will include the stimulation of the artis- 
tic sense by a careful treatment of historic art, by the study 
of great pictures, and by the daily influence of photographs 
of the masterpieces of the world’s great artists, as they hang 
on the walls of the school room. 

Music trains another side of the Aesthetic nature, and 
should involve not only technical drill, but chorus work, 
that shall give a real appreciation of good music. If you 
should attend one of our public day exercises, you will see 
that we are training the children in both these particulars. 
I hope the day will come when trained singers and skilled 
musicians among us will find it a pleasure to supplement 
the school work in this subject by coming in and giving 
in the various schools personal examples of the artistic in 
music, and by talks on musical themes. 

Now for the third boy you send to school—the moral 
boy. The old school did not recognize this boy as pres- 
ent, and many schools, even now, hardly dare to train him. 
But if the teacher does not train him, some one else will, 
and woe to the State if that trainer be the Evil One. I 
accept what another has well said: “All that we can carry 
with us out of life is what we build into the architecture 
of the soul, and that system of education is a failure, no 
matter how complete it may be otherwise, which ignores, 
moral training or gives it a very subordinate place.” 
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From the Kindergarten to the High School, we 
aim to have our schools train the children in manliness, 
truthfulness, self-control, and the other virtues that go to 
the making of a true character. The Kindergarten gives. 
us an admirable start. Nature Study then takes up one 
line, kindness of heart. Reading and Literature give us 
many texts and applications, and the whole discipline of 
the school, if wisely administered, works for good, develop- 
ing the power of self-help and self-control. Inspector 
Hughes says, “Disrespect for rules in the pupil leads to 
disregard for law in the citizen, and disregard for the laws. 
of man leads to indifference to the laws of God.” The re- 
verse of this is also true that thoughtful, willing obedience 
to school law must tend to the development of law-abiding, 
God-fearing citizens. 

In this connection arises the question of co-education. 
I am sometimes asked by thoughtful parents, “Is co-educa- 
tion desirable?” I will answer it, Yankee fashion, by ask- 
ing another. Which family, as a rule, produces the most 
manly boys, that which has boys only, or that which has 
both boys and girls? Which produces the strongest wo- 
men, that which has girls only, or that which has both 
girls and boys? School is a preparation for life. God 
planned for man and woman to live side by side, each 
strengthening and helping the other, and the best prepa- 
ration for that life is in the school, side by side, under the 
watch care of manly men and strong hearted women. The 
worst preparation for wise, self-controlled, chivalrous liv- 
ing is to keep the sexes apart. “Of all the insane follies. 
of which mankind have been guilty,” says Lyman Abbott, 
“this attempt to separate the sexes seems to me to have 
been one of the greatest.” The countries in which woman 
is most secluded are the countries of the greatest vice. 
Compare France with its restrictions and espionage of wo- 
men with America, with its absolute freedom. I should 
wish my daughter to know the opposite sex from daily 
companionship, to recognize man’s failings and meannesses, 
yes, and his virtues and strength, by measuring him with 
herself in the class room. Then, when the flush of bud- 
ding womanhood suggests the coming man, she may be 
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able to look at him clear-eyed, without the glamour that: 
comes from seclusion. Again, I should wish her prepared 
for the divinely-appointed calling of motherhood. I should 
wish her to become the friend and companion of her sons,,. 
understanding their feelings, impulses and desires, that she 
may train them up to become true, noble men; but how 
can she do this most efficiently if in all her earlier life she 
never really knew boys in daily companionship. 

Such are our schools, strong and good, but with in- 
finite possibilities to do better. What can you women do: 
to help us attain that better? Woman is the natural 
friend of the schools. Her education, her capacity, her 
leisure, her home relations to the child, all fit her to aid 
immeasurably the cause of his highest development in the 
school. Pope says, “The proper study of mankind is 
man.” I think I can improve on Pope by saying that the 
noblest study of woman is the education of her child. In- 
dividually and collectively women ought to make a study 
of what is being done for the children, that they may un- 
derstand the purpose that governs the work, and co-oper- — 
ate intelligently with those appointed to carry it out, that 
they may aid in supplying the best conditions for doing the 
work effectively. 

Study the schools, that your children and other chil- 
dren attend. Study them until you see the very heart that 
gives them life and power. But pardon me if I offer just 
a word of caution. It is too often the feeling of investi- 
gating committees and individuals that they must hunt for 
defects and errors. Such is not the spirit in which to study 
a school. Do not feel that there are surely defects, and 
you must find them. Of course there are defects. But 
study first to see all the good, to understand the purpose,. 
the aim of it all, then seek for improvements that will 
bring it closer to perfection. | 

As to material matters, you can do much to mold pub- 
lic sentiment. Many, many a gross evil is allowed to con-- 
tinue, or some need is allowed to go unmet, simply through 
ignorance or passive indifference. You can arouse and 
enlighten the public as to the urgency and justness of our 
needs. More than one town has erected a beautiful, com- 
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amodious school as a result of the determination of the wo- 
men. We need a new High School, not simply a box 
that will house the school, but a beautiful, convenient, well- 
equipped building, whose very influence shall be an educa- 
tion. Your influence may hasten the day of its coming. 
You can influence public sentiment so that whenever the 
running expenses of the schools are increased to pay ade- 
‘quate salaries, it shall not be deemed extravagance. 

You can help very much in establishing the sentiment 
that schools must be beautiful inside and out. School 
houses are usually plain, often ugly, the rooms bare, dusty 
‘boxes, devoid of ornament, or adorned with that which is 
cheap and tawdry. If every school room could be beauti- 
fied by tinted walls and specimens of real art, which the 
children should learn to appreciate by study and by daily 
living in their presence, the next generation would surpass 
us greatly in artistic spirit. This is a field that affords 
unlimited opportunity for private beneficence to the chil- 
dren. I stepped into a school not long ago, in a town 
about the size of our city, in which there was $2,500 worth 
of magnificent photographs and statuary, placed there by a 
committee of citizens. In other places, individuals have 
beautified a single room as a memorial to some loved one 
that has gone to the home where all is beautiful, or as an 
expression of their love for the little ones whom our Mas- 
ter loved so well. We have many rooms that I should 
like to see thus adorned to bless the generations of chil- 
dren that must live in them. ‘The effect of such work 
‘on children is far reaching. This is not theory, it is fact, 
cas shown by the children themselves. As one child ex- 
pressed it, “When a room is pretty, you can study better 
and feel happier.” O, if you only knew how much real 
‘appreciation of beauty there is, often, in the heart of the 
‘most unpromising child! In a poor quarter in one of 
‘our cities, a room was beautified one vacation by some 
women who loved children. When the children took 
‘possession of their room again, the teacher allowed them, 
‘as an outlet to their emotions, to write her something about 
the pictures. “Dear Teacher,” wrote one ten-year-old, “I 
promise you never to stick pins into Johnny any more.” 
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“Dear Teacher,” wrote another, “I won’t play hooky again, 
never all the year.” I preach to my teachers, in season 
and out, that the school room should overflow with spirit- 
ual sunshine. Surely one of the greatest reflectors of such 
sunshine should be, beautiful surroundings. 

As mothers, you can help very much by knowing the 
teachers. Do you realize that this stranger to whom you 
send your children when he gets old enough to play out of 
doors, actually sees more of him than you, do for ten 
months of the year? Do you realize the power of that wo- 
man’s influence over your darling? Iam reminded of an 
incident that the revered Mary A. Livermore tells. <A 
little grandchild asked her a question, and after listening 
to her reply, she gravely said, “Well, grandmamma, I will 
ask Miss Brown to-morrow if what you say is true.” 
Miss Brown was the eighteen-year-old teacher in a pri- 
mary school. So, I urge upon you, “Know the teacher,” 
not simply in the school room, but in your homes, where 
you may meet on a non-official basis. Give her your sym- 
pathy, your support, not for her good, but for your own. 
Jules Simon defines education as “the process by which one 
mind forms another mind, and one heart another heart.” 
Will you remain content to know nothing of that mind and 
that heart, to which you have committed your dearest in- 
terests? 

You can help exceedingly by sending the physical boy 
(or girl) to school in good condition. His food, his sleep, 
the frequency with which he goes to parties and entertain- 
ments, all the numerous matters that effect his physical 
nature or exhaust his nervous force, should be of vital im- 
portance to the mother.” “You ‘canssée= that ie scoesmra 
school with an attitude of loyalty and faithfulness, by sur- 
rounding him with a home atmosphere, in which the school 
is always spoken of with respect and approval. Home 
has the first opportunity to impress the child. You can 
promote, as no one else can, the spirit of helpfulness, of 
courtesy, of respect, of manliness, in the child, that makes 
it possible for the teacher to bring out the best there is in 
him. You have it in your power, as no one else has, to 
interest him in his work, to make him feel the necessity of 
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study, the appetite for knowledge. the desire for education. 
it rests with you to determine how long he shall go to 
school, not by compelling him to go when school has 
grown distastcful, but by beginning early to train him, so 
that school shall be a pleasure. 

Above all, you can send the moral boy to us with the 
foundation of self-control already laid. Do you know 
that nearly all the trouble in discipline is caused by lack 
of self-control, that most of the failures in school work are 
due to the same lack, that half the misery of the world is 
due to the fact that the boys and girls have not been taught 
to govern themselves? This rests with you, parents. 
You must lay the foundation before the child comes to 
school; but with that foundation laid, with your intelligent 
co-operation, we can together produce grand results. 

Such are a few of the thoughts that come thronging 
to my mind as [ stand here and think of your power as 
mothers and as women influential in our city. In describing 
the public school I have not meant to say anything detri- 
mental to other schools. I recognize that the private school 
has a certain place, but as a patriotic citizen, the cardinal 
principle of my educational belief, is, that for the healthy 
child with normal intellect, be he rich or poor, whatever the 
sex or station, there is but one place for his education,— 
the public school. The very spirit of our national life de- 
mands that all our children shall be trained together, that 
they may know and be known; that the rich may under- 
stand the poor, and the poor may understand the rich; that 
suspicion may give place to toleration,—may be crowded 
‘out by fuller knowledge. We have no hereditary rulers, 
but our ruling classes are daily recruited by men drawn 
from all stations in life, and the very safety of our institu- 
tions demands that these rulers should know the manner 
of life, the feelings, the virtues, and the failings, of all of our 
classes, and that they should themselves be known by all 
classes, that there may be mutual confidence and wise ac- 
tion. | 

In the last decade or two, there has been a growing 
antagonism between the rich and the poor in our land, 
which has been increased: by ignorance and lack of con- 
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sideration on both sides. One of the great and most val— 
uable lessons of the famous charge of San Juan in our late 
war, was the sight of the collegian from the East and the 
cowboy from the West, the millionaire and the man who. 
owned only what he wore on his back—all pressing up the 
hill, shoulder to shoulder, in mutual support. That charge 
did a world of good in tearing down the wall of suspicion 
between rich and poor. Sad will be the time, if it ever 
comes, when by training in separate schools, by living in. 
exclusive circles, classes shall arise that know nothing of 
each other. Do you recall the saying of Marie Antoi- 
nette when she was told that the people were crying be-— 
cause they had no bread? “Why don’t they eat caker” 
answered the queen. She and her class knew nothing of 
the lives of her people, and she paid with her life for the 
ignorance of her class. The great saving principle of 
American life must be the public school. 

Imagination cannot picture the condition our coun- 
try would be in to-day, with hundreds of thousands of im-: 
migrants pouring in upon us from every quarter of the 
globe, (many of them, alas, the very dregs of humanity),. 
were it not for the public school, which receives the chil- 
dren of these aliens, and transfers them into Americans. 

The metal-worker who would make an alloy, puts- 
into the crucible a piece of this metal and a piece of that,. 
heating them till they run together, losing their identity. 
He then pours out a metal that is different in its character- 
istics from each of the elements put into the crucible. The 
Public School is the crucible from which is turned out the: 
finest metal the world knows. Into it we cast the rough,,. 
rugged iron; the fickle, uncertain quicksilver; the tough, 
reliable aluminium; the dull, unresponsive lead; and the 
baser metals that come to us from all over the wide world; 
and with them we mingle a strong proportion of the 
pure gold that we have inherited from the old 
Colonial stock. The master genius who presides- 
over the work is that being whom Horace Manm 
describes as the “Co-worker with God in the ele- 
vation of the human race,—the teacher.” Watching with 
most careful and anxious solicitude, he scrutinizes the ele— 
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ments as they lose their individual characteristics and 
coalesce into one homogeneous whole,—he skims off the 
dross with a stirring rod of birch until he can see his own 
image in the purified metal, then turns out a product such 
as the world cannot match,—a product on which is build- 
ed the foundations of the greatest nation under the sun; 
a nation, which, with its cousin across the sea, is bound 
to control the destinies of the whole world. 


LIST OF TEACHERS, 1898-’99. 


Superintendent, HENRY M. MAXSON. 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


Ira W. TRAVELL, /7772., ALICE M. WHITNEY, 
ELLEN E. NILES, S. Lena Bass, 
HELEN W. PECKHaAM, A. B. MEREDITH. 


GE£orGE W. SANFORD, 


PREPARATORY CLASS. 
CARRIE B. RUNYON, M. ELIZABETH BENEDICT, 
Mabe. A. Maxson, Pianist. 
WHITTIER SCHOOL. 
ANNA M. Day, LENA TOMLINSON, 


ALICE W. LANSING, FLORA GRIFFIN. 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


NoeEL J, BuLLocK, Priz., EpitH GILBERT, 
ANNA E. MANKTELOW, CLARA J. CHURTON, 
MaBeEL W. MITCHELL, MapcE L. SUTPHEN, 
JENNIE DavIEs, LoTTI£ B. STRONG, 
CHARLOTTE C, MERRILL, CAROLINE A. BARBER, 
EMMA FORCE, ’ EpitH R. Bonn. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


M. E. Humpston, /7in., MarGaARET R. Cory, 

ANNA W. BOORAEM, GENEVIEVE LANING, 

JENNIE OwEN, | M. AGNEs BLaIrR, 

S. Loutsr Woop, LILIAN DU CHARME, Pianist. 
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BRYANT SCHOOL. 


EmMA V. SHATTUCK, /7iz., 
ELIZABETH MORE, 

KaTE A. REMER, 

JesstE A. BROWNE, 
HARRIET BAKER, 

_ Evia M. BROTCHIE, 

Anna Boonk, Pianist 


IRVING 


GENEVIEVE PETRIE, Priz., 
ELEANOR T. WILBER, 
Anna W. WATSON, 
LoTTI£ W. STILLMAN, 
GRACE C,. TELLER, 
ELIZABETH W. REYNOLDS, 
Lucia N. Woop, 


CLARA TICKNOR, 
LoutsE B. Runyon, 
Cora F. CapmMus, 
KATHERINE SCRANTON, 
ARIADNE GILBERT, 
EmMA M StTarr, 


SCHOOL. 


ALICE A. LEE, 

HATTIE FILMER, 
CHARLOTTE M. BEEKMAN, 
Eunice M. MERCHANT, 
Cora M. PERRY, 

Lucy L. Brown, 

Mary M. GRISWOLD. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Louise H. BURNETT, 
ALICE MILLER, 
Nancy M. THOMAs, 
Supervisor of Music, 


CHARLES L. LEwIs. 


AGNES B. FREEMAN, 
SUSIE DAVIES. 


Supervisor of Drawing, 


ANNA J. BENNETT. 


ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS—1898-~’99. 


SCHOOL. 


HIGH SCHOOL, 


TRAY WLR Vb oes oe ee one 
DULEN DsNILES S22 2eeeeee 2 eee 
HELEN OWA PECOKH AM. cs -ceesseee soe 


t a 
ACEIOM MWh UN BY ccose soot eee 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


CARRIE BURUNYONS 2232-2 ee 
M. ELIZABETH BENEDICT------------- 
ANNA M: DAY 1 22-2226-265-2 cna dese 
GHW AS TONMUINSONe222e ese eee 
ADICH WAN SING Jo. 6-0 snus eee ree 


TLORA,GRIPEIN = eee ee eee 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 


ANNA E. MANKTELOW..--------------- 
JENNID DAV US seccc so ces coe 
MABEL W. MITCHELL------~------- ---- 
CHARLOTTE C. MERRILL---------_---- 
HMMA WORCHs 2s tan oes sce 
CLARA). CHURTON*coesuctes sees ote 
RpmrtH, GILBERT ose. eee 
LOrrrn Be SLRONGs-ceceeeeas seek 
MADGE L. SUTPHEN-.----~---------- “7 
CAROLINE A. BARBER---------------- 


EDITH RS BONDE eee 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL. 


msi 
MILULICENT E. HUMPSTON, Prin___-_- 


ANNAUW “BOORAH Ms. 222 ee sees 


MARGARMT RaGORYs2c.2ceee eee 
GENEVIRVE LANING 2\..-2.0 oe 


MS AGNES, BUATR oo otee  oeee ee 


GRADE, BOYS. | GIRLS.| TOTAL. 
Sent0Pr 22 see aeeeu 7 15 22 
JUNIOL .-.-- ---- 5 21 26 
Third Class...-. 13 23 36 
Fourth Class__-| 32 28 60 
Nth ausesteeeee 15 30 45 
INN el eee 20 17 37 
YO 8 (pee ee a 20 15 35 
y:7K0](} 4 (Sepamanwe wote 14 27 41 
HAG Ss ieone tua 22 20 42 
Seventh os. I8 15 33 
Seventh s...50--2 14 25 39 
SUL < 22 .5an ues 26 22 48 
SILT Ra eciaanned 19 27 46 
FUE ere 29 26 55 
FOUL se ea 26 18 44 
FOUrUU since ssnats) 24 28 52 
TRIM s tee ee vee 23 22 45 
S€CON Ge = Weneen 29 20 54 
FUL SUp meceae Gnee 22 23 45 
PUY Silico te ten eo 33 20 53 
Kindergarten --| 32 22 54 
EUJSUNSS26 tone 18 11 24 
KOUTTe22 eee 19 18 37 
DRUGS oar sae so 10 26 36 
Second ..---- ---- 33 14 47 
First) souseee sae 19 6 25 
H4USE Fos ae 28 23 51 
Kindergarten .-| 19 22 41 
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SCHOOL. ; GRADE. BOYS. | GIRLS. TOTAL. 
BRYANT SCHOOL. 
BEIT A BETH, We WORD Jon ses ccewen aon wn SCUCTIEN cal ctieme pul & 20 20 40 
MACE AL Ly MM EIR Sime opto 5 anos e PRE Ld OMS ee ak oe. 15 23 38 
ARIADNE GILBERT--_---..-----_------ Pitino ao 19 22 41 
BUI TS Aledo ceetees toe tae el) ORE Ubon e eu ae 26 21 47 
SEA OL eS ROTOHIE. touconees eset BOUL EE ae eee 29 26 55 
RURSB LEAs BROW NEze.s-~-<s-sunacse+- POURLE aos 0, tae 26 24 50 
MIP ARUAL CTOK NOR Doses Seas ease en PHILO ates ete 25 20 45 
KATHARINE SCRANTON-.-------------- SOLON waaay 28 23 51 
(LOUISE B. RUNYON...--- ANE A ag ee TA Lecce tines dpa 34 38 "2 
Botan OAD MUR e2~ yol s Kindergarten Palit 36 23 49 
IRVING SCHOOL. 
LEANOR T’.. WILBER------------.---- Seventh.-- ...--- 15 15 30 
PUNPEARIVV VV AUTSON 2-322 5-5 02-oae STUN Ce seenaicess) ead 21 42 
REA OM SE ELT OM Radcssconcascesetcs ns TAM A (i a eA ph eT 23 Q1 44 
ELIZABETH W. REYNOLDS..----------- WT OULLTS Se oes 23 20 43 
(LoTTig W. STILLMAN.-..-----_-------- Lib ORO gin feta Aarne 23 17 40 
mete IE eo ok he ge LRT Vases ten aoe 25 11 36 
See TUM ER. = ols one ee SCCONEosk aaae 20) 19 39 
POPAMING DWV OOD 2.5 35500~ ets ea ence SeeonUiee nos. 10 31 41 
‘CHARLOTTE BEEKMAN-.--------------- BUR Spent ee Ss 23 18 41 
Bete eli ROW Ne etoee ses oe Joe yo ATES Ue pert ee ae 26 23 49 
Ase PAS RIG WOLD s ence ce eons hen Ur Sirs 2. Ce. don) 24 32 £6 
TEUNICE M. MERCHANT....---.-------.| Kindergarten _.| 42 55 97 
LINCOLN SCHOOL. 
LOUISE H. BURNETT.-------....-...-- POUTtR. 2.— ==--|) .19 16 35 
rh Of I LUD ER tees c cd eee ws sad (huis Me ese pho 22 18 40 
PAN GYS Mo) HOMAS. 52 oes o 5.52 55--5e SECONG Leet antpeee 24 21 45 
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GRADUATES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL, 
1899. 


CLASSICAL: COURSE. 


Helen Louise Hall, EKuphemia Judson Demarest 


LATIN—MODERN LANGUAGE COURSE. 


Angelina Sutphen Kuhl, Marjorie Canfield Sterling 
Helen Lovell, William Conant Morgan. 


LATIN-—SGreNIIBELCrCOURSE: 


Laura Agnes Wikoff, Merton Whitcomb Davis, 
Edward Leslie Coriell, William Asbury Fisher, 
Charles Morgan Titsworth. 


ENGLISH (COURSE. 


Mary Evans Collier, Grace Rowland, 

Bertha Northrup Jenkins, Jessie Eliot Bonald Saxton, 

Jessie Edgar Pruden, William McDowell Coriell, 

Bessie May Fitz-Randolph, Robert Albert Pruden. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


OVERTURE—“ The Beautiful Galathea,”’ ; Suppe 
INVOCATION : REV. CHARLES E. HERRING 
INTERMEZZO—“ Russe,”’ { : 2 a Ganne 


SALUTATORY AND ORATION— 
“Recent Advances in the Art of Living,” 
WILLIAM ASBURY FISHER. 


Wattz—“ Adlyn,” eS - - Ei dagayy 
ADDRESS, - REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, D.D. 
SELECTION—“ Jolly Musketeers,” - . Edwards 


PRESENTATION OF REWARDS. 


MR. LEANDER N. LOVELL. 


For English Composition, (The late G. H. BABCOCK 
Eiize) - Offered by Mrs. G. H. BABCOCK 
For Mathematics, (The late Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize) 
Offered by Mrs. C. H. STILLMAN 
For United States History, 
Offered by WM. R. RICHARDS, D. D. 
For Spelling, Offered by Mr. LEANDER N. LOVELL 
For Penmanship, Offered by MR. CHARLES F. ABBOTT 
For Modern Languages, 
Offered by Mr. E. R. ACKERMAN 
For Latin, - Offered by JOHN B. PRoBasco, M. D. 
For Greek, : - - Offered by a “ Graduate.” 
For Commercial Studies, 
Offered by Mr. E. R. ACKERMAN 
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MINUET—“ Colonial Dames,” X 2 Kretschmer 


ESSAY AND VALEDICTORY— 
‘“A Corner Stone ot Character.’ 
HELEN ‘LOUISEZHARL 


y 


GAVOTTE—" Minnehaha,” : : 3 Fanctulla 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 
By the President of the Board of Education 


J. B. PROBASCO, M. D. 


MarcH—“ Hands Across the Sea,” : ? Sousa 


AWARD OF PRIZES, 1899. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


The George H. Babcock Prize, given by Mrs. George H. 
Babcock. 


First Prize—Hudson’s Shakespeare, 12 vols., Alice L. 
Morgan. 

Second Prize—Longfellow’s Works, 11 vols., Iola Moore. 

Honorable Mention—Robert Albert Pruden, Angelina 
Sutphen Kuhl. 


MATHEMATICS. 


The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, given by Mrs. C. H. Stillman. 
First Prize—$15.00 in gold, Helen Louise Hall. 
Second Prize—$10.00 in gold, William Conant Morgan. 
Honorable Mention—Jessie Eliot Bonald Saxton, Jessie 
Edgar Pruden. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES. 


For the best translation of assigned passages, a first prize of 


$3.00, and a second prize of $2.00, to be expended in 
books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Given by Ernest R. Ackerman. 

Sentor French. 
First Prize—William Conant Morgan. 

Junior French. 
First Prize—Ruth Potter Maxson. 
Second Prize—Mary Lee Mann. 

Sentor German. 
First Prize—William Asbury Fisher. 
Second Prize—Helen Louise Hall. 
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LA TINS ERAS; 
Given by Dr. J. B. Probasco. 
Sentor Latin. 
First Prize—Helen Louise Hall. 
Second Prize—William Asbury Fisher. 
Honorable Mention—Angelina Sutphen Kuhl. 
Junior Latin. 
First Prize—Ruth Potter Maxson. 
Second Prize—Mary Lock. 
Honorable Mention—Sarah Pauline Denton. 
LHI Gs CLAS Salt 
First Prize—Wetmore Holloway Titus. 
Second Prize—Madeline Evans. 
Honorable Mention—David Townsend Mason, Anna 
Mildred Green. 


GREEK PRIZES. 
Given by “An Alumnus.” 
Senior Greek. 
Helen Louise Hall. 
Junior Greek. 
Mary Lock. 


COMMERCIAL PRIZES. 


A first prize of $3.00 and second prize of $2.00, to be ex- 

pended in books. Given by Ernest R. Ackerman. 
Stenography. 

First Prize—Edna Burr. 

Second Prize—Edward Allyn Janes. 

Honorable Mention—Jessie Edgar Pruden. 
Lypewriting. 

First Prize—William McDowell Coriell. 

Second Prize—Robert Albert Pruden. 

Honorable Mention—Albert Linden Schomp. 
Bookkeeping. 

First Prize—Fred Clark Lounsbury. 

Second Prize—Erwin Briant Leland. 

Honorable Mention—Joseph Everett Reighton. 
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SPELLING. 


Given by Leander N. Lovell. 
Prize—Miriam E. Sherwin. 


PENMANSHIP. 


Given by Charles F, Abbott. 
Best Writing. 
Prize—Maida Hyde. 
Honorable Mention—Mamie Connelly, James McCarthy 
Greatest Improvement. 
Prize—Louis Bock. 
Honorable Mention—Nellie Abrams, Marie Rogers. 


Pov i re D SCAT RS HISTORY. 


Given by William R. Richards, D. D. 
Prize—Arthur L. Denton. 
Honorable Mention—Ella H. Serrell, Charles W. Beiter. 


GRADUATES OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
1899. 


Charles William Beiter, Helen Chapin Moodey, 


Albert Daniel Beers, Alden E. Moore, 

Cyril Brown, Harvey Joseph Moynihan, 
Margaret Alberta Burke, Egbert DouglassMurphy, Jr 
Frank Pomeroy Burr, May E. Murray, 

Franklin Irving Chichester, Wilhelmina Mott Patton, 
Olla Ione Cline, Margaret Annie Pearce, 
Lucie May Coriell, Alice Allegra Pugh, 
Harriet Faxon Collins, Harriet Cutler Randall, 
Clara Louise Crane, Richetta G. Randolph, 
Arthur Lewis Denton, Charles S. Robert, 
Archibald Douglass, Mary Alice St. John, 


May Josephine Duckworth, Cornelia Clark Sampson, 
Blanchard Moore Fosgate, Ella Harold Serrell, 


Jean J. Hayman, Miriam Elisabeth Sherwin, 
Norman Chester Hill, Mildred J. Spicer, 

Lillian Hope, Charles Marshall Suhr, 
Horace Lyman Huson, Grace Anna Ten Eyck, 
Annie Louise:Kinsman, =] Carlow e1. Ultiem 

Lucius Koons, Mabel Howard Vail, 

Helen Cowles Lee, Rachel.Carrie Vail, 

Nettie Leichtentritt, Philip Van Arsdale, 

Edna Dunning Long, Frederick T. Van Auken, 


Harold Chester Luckey, Beulah May Waters, 
Florence Bertha Martin, Edwin Irving Weseman, 
Vincent B. Miner, Lawrence C. Whitall, 
Antoinette Paine Moodey, Zilpha Williams. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES. 


a Waniagc) = - . : : - - : Llstsy 
Chorus from Eighth Grade. 


DECLAMATION—Nobility of Labor, - Orville Dewey 
Frederick T. Van Auken. 


RECITATION—How Burlingten was Saved. 
Ella Harold Serrell. 


FRECITATION—Red Riding Hood - : Whittier 
Wilhelmina M. Patton. 


meee Lhe Lillies Wake from dewy sleep,’ - Grate 
Deen pidec, 
Chorus by the School. 


DECLAMATION—The Baron’s Last Banquet. 
Egbert D. Murphy. 


iIDECLAMATION—Selection from the Vision of Sir 


eat all: - : 2 a ‘ : Lowell 
INomnans Ge Hil: 
REcITATION—The Legend Beautiful, - Longfellow 
Miriam E. Sherwin. 
a. “ Winken, Blinken and Nod,” 2 Macdonald 


Deemong.o1.the Lriton, ’ - : Molloy 
| Chorus by the Scoot 


ADDRESS—Rev. William R. Richards, D. D. 

a> saMielody in Py : . . Rubinstein 

Dive VOLT Ys tines a. . - Vincent 
Chorus from the Ninth Grade. 
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ADDRESS TO THE GRADUATES—Henry M. Maxson, 
Supt. of Schools. 


“Kentucky Babe.” 
Chorus by the School. 


PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS, 
By the President of the Board of Education, 


J. B. PROBASCO, M. D. 


The Star Spangled Banner. 
Chorus by the School. 


